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BOOK NOTES 

The name of L6on Vanderkindere, professor at the University Libre 
de Bruxelles, was not widely known outside of Belgium, yet the memo- 
rial volume which a group of his friends have prepared by drawing from 
his works a Choix d* etudes historiques (Brussels, Weissenbruch, 1909 ; 
xii, 389 pp.) reveals a historian and medievalist of attractive person- 
ality and keenly scientific method. The volume contains a suggestive 
address on the scientific method in history, an investigation of the 
condition of women among the Merovingian Franks, a survey of feudal- 
ism and a series of local studies in the history of Belgian communes. 
It was in this last field that M. Vanderkindere had especially distin- 
guished himself. This monument to his memory bears the mark of 
that standard by which he himself judged scientific effort — utility. 

Professor John Davidson, of the University of New Brunswick, had 
long planned a work on the Scottish staple and had collected not a 
little material. After his death, Mr. Alexander Gray utilized his notes 
and completed the necessary researches, both in Scotland and in the 
Netherlands. The results have now been published in an imposing 
volume entitled The Scottish Staple at Veere : A Study of the Economic 
History of Scotland, by John Davidson and Alexander Gray (London, 
Longmans Green and Company, 1909 ; 453 pp.). It consists of three 
parts : a general introduction, a history of the staple and the organiza- 
tion of the staple. As the authors point out very clearly, the Scottish 
staple must not be confounded with its English namesake. The Eng- 
lish staple was primarily a fiscal device and was concerned almost ex- 
clusively with the wool trade. The Scottish staple was an institution of 
the Convention of Royal Burghs and was more akin, in some respects, 
to the English merchant adventurers than to the English staple. It 
differed, however, from the merchant adventurers in that it served also 
in some respects as an administrative organ of the Scottish government. 
Finally, whereas the importance of the English staple is found pri- 
marily in the earlier centuries, the Scottish staple at Veere or Campvere 
flourished from the sixteenth century to the end of the eighteenth. 
The book, which is at once scholarly and interesting, is a fresh and 
instructive contribution to the entire economic and commercial history 
of Scotland. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Outlines of the Economic History 
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of England: A Study in Social Development, by H. O. Meredith, lec- 
turer at Manchester University (London, Pitman & Sons, 1909; 
35 S PP-)> ^ s the emphasis that is laid upon the general survey of each 
period. In so condensed a presentation of a very large subject the 
author had, of course, no opportunity to utilize any original researches 
of his own; but he has made good use of recent contributions by 
other writers, such as Sombart's discussion of the genesis of capital- 
ism and Steffen's history of the English laborer. To the reader who 
desires a concise but comprehensive treatment of English economic 
history, Mr. Meredith's book may be recommended as one of the best 
manuals on the subject. 

The latest addition to the historical manuals known as the Cambridge 
Historical Series, edited by G. W. Prothero, is a volume by Mrs. H. M. 
Vernon, entitled Italy from 1494 to 1790 (Cambridge University Press, 
1909; viii, 516 pp.). The volume resembles others in the series in 
the compactness of its arrangement and the inclusiveness of its scope, 
but it shares the fault of several of them, a lack of discrimination in the 
assortment of material. Anything that happened is told simply because 
it happened ; or rather it is not told but referred to. This is the weak- 
ness of the book. Many events are touched upon so slightly that only 
one familiar with the history of the country and the period realizes their 
importance , and that particular kind of reader is not likely to turn often 
to so hurried a narrative. The writer of manuals ought never to refer 
to things in passing unless he has time to develop his point. He ought 
to learn first of all to omit from his survey all but the most important 
things, in order to gain something approaching a perspective. This 
book shows little skill in either of these essentials. It lacks insight and 
inspiration. A bibliography (with notably few German titles), an index 
and three maps furnish a slight compensation for defects in the narrative. 

Sir Horace Rumbold was British ambassador to Austria ; but new 
material, or even novel interpretation of old, is wholly absent from his 
Francis Joseph and His Times (New York, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1909; 405 pp.). The book cannot be taken seriously as an 
independent piece of historical writing ; at best it is only " diplomatic 
recollections." Sir Horace retains the point of view of the man whose 
active years were spent at courts and in diplomatic circles. He has a 
weakness for royalty and solemn processions of state carriages. A 
third of the book is devoted to what seems to the author to be the 
necessary background, but is, in reality, a pleasantly selected series of 
anecdotes about the careers and personalities of Francis Joseph's Haps- 
burg ancestors, from the redoubtable Maria Theresa down to the 
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amiable but stupid Ferdinand. The importance of this rather dispro- 
portionate introduction is not clear. The account of the reign of 
Francis Joseph, though also copiously interspersed with irrelevancies, 
is more nearly historical, perhaps because it rests almost wholly upon 
the admirable works of Heinrich Friedjung. In his devotion to the 
imperial subject of his book, the writer omits to treat adequately the 
deeper and larger factors in the long and eventful period that Francis 
Joseph has lived through — the period in which the countries and peo- 
ples under his care have been transformed by external and internal 
catastrophes and revolutions from subjects of mediaeval autocracy into 
members of a constitutional commonwealth, unruly and mutually 
jealous, it is true, but free at least from Metternichian bondage and 
repression. In the Francis Joseph of Sir Horace Rumbold, all is com- 
mendable. Where others would criticize and censure, Sir Horace 
keeps his peace. In his views on European politics, he is pro- 
Austrian, or, where he cannot be that, at least British. A good ex- 
ample of his attitude is the passage at the end of the book where, in 
speaking of the Triple Alliance, he decries " the baneful bond between 
Vienna and Berlin." His confidence in the efficacy of the alliance is 
very strong, and he largely blames England for making it possible. 

The volume of Joseph Cowen 1 s Speeches recently edited by his 
daughter (London, Longmans Green and Company, 1909; 349 pp.) 
includes the publicist's utterances on the foreign and imperial policy 
of England, covering the years from 1876 to 1897, with special refer- 
ence to the near Eastern question, Egypt, Ireland and South Africa. 
Some of the papers are reprinted from Major Jones's Life and Speeches 
of Joseph Cowen and others from Mr. Andrew Reid's Election Speeches. 
Joseph Cowen made a long study of the Eastern question ; he under- 
stood and sympathized with the aspirations of the Turkish reformers, 
the forerunners of the " Young Turks " ; and his opposition to Russian 
aggression was based on his belief that a real political nation would de- 
velop in the Ottoman Empire. What he said of the reform movement 
in Turkey thirty years ago reads as if it were spoken today. His atti- 
tude on the question of home rule for Ireland was remarkably liberal ; 
and of the idea of imperial federation he was a determined and early 
advocate. Miss Cowen promises us in future a biography of her father 
and a complete edition of his speeches. 

The casual and undiscriminating American visitors to England who 
know little history but dearly love a lord — unfortunately a large class — 
will have their opinions confirmed and their predilection strengthened 
by a perusal of Price Collier's essays on England and the English 
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from an American Point of View (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1909; 434 pp.) Commonplace and uncritical generalities constitute 
in the main the sections on "The Land of Compromise," " English 
Home Life," "Are the English Dull?" "Sport" and "Society." 
In " Who are the English?" we learn that the Saxons are a pure and 
noble race with a genius for government so persistently inherent that 
they have chosen to be governed throughout the ages by a compara- 
tively small group of privileged persons. The House of Lords is " the 
most democratic institution in England" and "an assembly whose 
opinion is as nearly as possible the opinion of a consensus of the com- 
petent. ' ' This and many other statements of Mr. Collier will surprise 
those who have closely followed recent events in British politics. At 
all times, he is extravagantly conservative. " Under the flimsy academic 
disguise of socialism, sops of sentiment are more common than they 
were. Trade unions, workhouses, free schooling, old-age pensions, 
shorter hours of work, endless public and private charities, have inad- 
vertently set up a standard of sloth which must prove disastrous to the 
former and better traditions of the race " (page 172). There are oc- 
casional thoughtful suggestions in the essays on " Ireland " and on 
"An English Country Town." 

A Colonial Autocracy, by Marion Phillips (London, P. S. King and 
Son, 1909 ; xx, 336 pp.), is a study, based on original sources, of the 
early years of the colonial government of New South Wales and is 
devoted in large part to the governorship of Macquarie. Perhaps 
nowhere can one obtain a better idea of the development of New 
South Wales from a small penal settlement, dependent even for its 
food supply upon the mother country, into a prosperous settlement 
colony. The book is a dissertation for the doctor's degree and is in- 
teresting as showing the character of the work done in the University 
of London. 

The fourth volume of Mr. Richard Waddington's exhaustive history 
of the Seven Years War, La Guerre de sept ans, histoire diplomatique 
etmilitaire, tome iv : Torgau — Facte de Famille (Paris, Firmin-Didot et 
Compagnie, 1908; viii, 637 pp.), deals with the military events of 
1760 and the beginning of 176 1. It relates to the events of the glor- 
ious death-struggle of the French for dominion in Canada, the unsuc- 
cessful efforts of Choiseul to bring about a peace and the long negotia- 
tions which led to the conclusion of the Family Compact. Like the 
preceding volumes, it is remarkable for the range and variety of the 
original material consulted. Extensive and minute use has been made 
not only of the national archives in Paris but also of those in London, 
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Paris, the Hague, Berlin and Vienna. The work throws new and in- 
teresting light on the mismanagement of French affairs in 1760 and 
on the lack of harmony, amounting to open hostility, between the aged 
minister of war, Belleisle , and the commander de Broglie on the Rhine 
(cf. the extracts from the de Broglie correspondence, page 158). It 
is to be regretted that in a work which has already secured for itself an 
authoritative position, the archives at St. Petersburg have not been 
used, since the Russians were particularly active during this period of 
the war. Still, this might have encumbered the history with archival 
material to the point of congestion; for, even as it stands, one fre- 
quently feels that the material has not been sufficiently worked over and 
assimilated. Parts of the narrative are unfinished and in striking con- 
trast with the clear-cut and vigorous style of the rest. Two maps, one 
of Silesia, the other of Hesse, and six plans of battles, the latter re- 
produced from manuscripts found in the archives of the war office at 
Paris, are appended to the volume. As original documents they are 
excellent, but in several instances a key would be appreciated, even by 
the student of military history. 

Volume XVIII of the Collections of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin (Madison, 1908 ; 557 pp.), edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
concludes the chronological presentation of contemporary documents, 
begun in Volume XVI, and bearing upon the French regime in the 
region of the upper Great Lakes prior to 1760. To this series are 
added a number of documents illustrative of the British regime from 
1 76 1 to 1800 and a register of marriages in the parish of Michilimack- 
inac from 1725 to 1821. The elaborate preface, notes and index, 
together with the care observed in the translation of the French and 
Spanish materials, fully maintain the standard of scholarship which has 
made the publications of the society so welcome to students of American 
history. 

From the Wisconsin History Commission come two thin volumes 
that form the first two numbers of a series on Wisconsin's part in the 
War of Secession. Number one is A View of the Vicksburg Campaign 
(1908; xii, 104 pp.) by W. F. Vilas; number two is a tale of Cap- 
ture and Escape (1908; xvi, 201 pp.) by J. A. Kellogg. Kel- 
logg's narrative is interesting, but not important ; Vilas's is not even 
interesting. 

During the batde of Gettysburg, Frank Aretas Haskell, a first lieu- 
tenant in the Sixth Wisconsin Infantry, was serving as an aide-de-camp 
to General Gibbon. His recollections of the battle were set down in 
the form of a letter to his brother. Parts of this letter were printed 
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more than ten years ago in the records of the class of 1854 of Dart- 
mouth College ; the whole is now published by the Wisconsin His- 
tory Commission, under the title : The Battle of Gettysburg ( 1 908 ; 
xxiii, 185 pp.) The document is of unquestionable value as a record 
of the impressions of an eye-witness ; incidentally, however, it illustrates 
the untrustworthiness of such evidence. Mr. Haskell tells us, for ex- 
ample, that after the death of General Reynolds the first corps was com- 
manded by General Newton — ignoring the fact that during the greater 
part of the first day's battle it was skilfully and efficiently commanded 
by General Doubleday. Again, in describing the much-debated action 
of General Sickles in moving his corps to the Peach Orchard, Mr. 
Haskell shows ignorance of the contour of the battle-field : he pictures 
the Confederates as " sweeping down " what was in the main a rising 
grade. His narrative is colored, moreover, by prejudice. He shows 
throughout a strong dislike of General Sickles. He casts undeserved 
aspersions upon the courage of the men of other corps. In endeavor- 
ing to hold an untenable position for the protection of the first corps, 
the portions of the eleventh corps commanded by Generals Barlow and 
Schurz lost 1821 men; Mr. Haskell describes them as making " but 
feeble opposition to the enemy " and seeking " to hide like rabbits." 
In meeting Pickett's assault General Webb's Philadelphia brigade, 
1 137 strong, lost 388 men in twenty minutes ; Mr. Haskell pictures 
them as "falling back, a fear-stricken flock of confusion." This 
spectacle inspired him with "a great, magnificent passion"; he 
checked the flight of Webb's " rabbits" like a " destroying angel." 
At the same time he reassured General Meade, who came to the Angle, 
his face " very white, not pale"; and General Meade said to Lieu- 
tenant Haskell : " I will give my orders to you, and you will see them 
executed." General Hancock's official report (recently cited in The 
Nation, November 18, 1909, page 483) shows that Lieutenant Haskell 
rendered gallant service. It is a pity that the recognition of this gal- 
lantry by the hero himself was so explicit. 

In the Self-Reconstruction of Maryland, 1864-67 (Baltimore, the 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1909 ; 131 pp.), Dr. William Starr Myers com- 
pletes a study that he began some years ago in a like monograph on 
the Maryland constitution of 1864. One more is thus added to the 
list of Southern states whose political experience during the momentous 
years following the Civil War has been studied in illuminating detail. 
Dr. Myers's work is among the very best of the group. Maryland's 
position was entirely unique, owing to her relation to the capital; and 
her problems and their solution presented, therefore, particularly inter- 
esting features, which Dr. Myers has made very clear. 
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The University of Nebraska, through its department of political 
science and sociology, has published a pamphlet by George Elliott 
Howard, entitled Biography of American Statesmanship (1909; 75 
pp.). The work is a syllabus, with references, of a very useful course 
given in the university, treating of prominent American statesmen, 
including, oddly enough, Robert E. Lee. The chief utility of the 
pamphlet is to prove, what many people already know, that Professor 
Howard is a great teacher. 

The Romance of American Expansion, by H. Addington Bruce 
(New York, Moffat, Yard and Company, 1909 ; xiii, 246 pp.), em- 
bodies a series of short snappy sketches of the men and episodes most 
famous in the territorial growth of the United States. It is no easy 
task to catch and truthfully to present the spirit of men so diverse in 
type as Daniel Boone , Thomas Hart Benton and William McKinley ; 
but Mr. Bruce has done this with a considerable degree of success. 
He has moreover kept well within the bounds of historic truth in his 
narratives, despite the contrary suggestion of the title. At the end of 
the volume he includes in a "bibliography " the sources from which 
his stories may be verified and supplemented. 

A recent contribution to the series known as " Stories from American 
History " is The Story of the Great Lakes (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1909 ; 398 pp.) by Edward Channing and Marion Florence 
Lansing. "The picturesqueness of the early life, the courage and 
hardihood of the explorers and settlers, and the tale of thrilling adven- 
tures and noble deeds," along with " the achievements of the builders 
of cities and captains and soldiers of industry of our own day," as here 
set forth, are doubtless intended for juvenile perusal. In its form of a 
convenient grouping of episodes and statistics about a given area the 
work has considerable utility. On the other hand, the semi-scholastic, 
semi-journalistic style of composition seems to make the book rather 
mature for the juvenile and rather juvenile for the mature. 

Mr. James M. Swank, secretary of the American Iron and Steel 
Association since 1872, issues what he tells us is his final contribution 
to industrial history in Progressive Pennsylvania : A Record of the re- 
markable Industrial Development of the Keystone State (Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1909 ; 360 pp. ) As in all his earlier books , especially on the 
iron industry, Mr. Swank gives an interesting running narrative, with- 
out any detailed references to authorities. Although the work is 
primarily intended as a popular presentation of the subject, it contains 
not a little original material. The greater part of the book is devoted 
to the history of early transportation and of the iron manufacture ; the 
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last third contains sketches of some distinguished Pennsylvanians, 
beginning with Dr. Muhlenberg and ending with Senator Quay. The 
volume is well printed and contains both a general and a personal 
index. 

India : Its Life and Thought, by John P. Jones (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1908; xvii, 448 pp.), is an excellent specimen 
of a book written for the general public. It is fair, on the whole 
sympathetic, and the outcome of years of observation. It is well 
printed and illustrated. It contains nothing of special interest for the 
student. 

India and the Empire, by M. de P. Webb, C. I. E. (London, Long- 
mans Green and Company, 1908; xxiv, 193 pp.) is, as its subtitle 
indicates, a consideration of the tariff problem, particularly from the 
view-point of India. It is a plea for the establishment of a tariff 
which shall have due regard for the peculiar conditions of Indian life, 
and is thus one of the many books now appearing in Great Britain 
which are urging the Empire to adopt some measure of protection to 
home industry in its tax system. The arguments advanced to support 
the theory of protection for India, while clearly stated, can not be said 
to be remarkable for their novelty. 

La Transformation del Japon (Madrid, Imprenta del Asilo de Hu£r- 
fanos del S. C. de Jesus, 1909 ; 224 pp.), by Manuel Sales y Ferre, 
presents in a concise and readable form the chief elements concerned 
in the approximation of Japan to the European type of civilization. 
Preceding his study with a well-chosen bibliography, the author de- 
scribes the structure upon which the present Japanese polity is super- 
imposed. He then explains how readily the borrowed institutions 
fitted into preexistent conditions, and how slight as yet has been the 
extent to which occidentalism has altered the character and customs of 
the Japanese people. The appendices contain a number of historical 
documents and a translation of the Japanese constitution. 

In proportion as the South American republics are coming to their 
own, they are seeking to spread a knowledge of their resources and 
importance. Brazil, for instance, has inaugurated a governmental 
" commission of propaganda and economic expansion," with its main 
office in Paris ; and under its auspices there has appeared an interest- 
ing booklet, in English, by J. C. Oakenful, entitled Brazil in iqoq 
(Paris, 1909; 237 pp.). This is a clear and well- written account of 
the vast empire, dealing successively with its geography, ethnography, 
history, area, population and geology, but devoting, as was to be ex- 
pected, especial attention to agriculture, finance and commerce. The 
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chapter on science, art and literature is rather slight. The publica- 
tion is well calculated to afford a good survey of the resources of this 
magnificent empire. Among the numerous French publications, some 
of which appear under the imprint of other publishers, are especially 
to be noted LeBresil: ses richesses naturelles, ses industries (Paris, 
Aillaud et Compagnie, 1909 ; 404 pp.) ; Le Brest'/: sa vie, son travail, 
son avenir, by Manuel Bernardez (Buenos Aires 1908, 233 pp.) ; and 
Au Pays de /' or noir: Para, Amazonas Matto Grosso, by Paul Walle 
(Paris, E. Guilmoto, 1909; 244 pp.). The first of these contains 
elaborate maps and charts, and all three works are illustrated. 

It is a fact not conducive to Anglo-American self-satisfaction that, 
while there exists in English no single adequate history of economics, 
France should produce every few years a new book on this subject. 
The French productivity in this field is probably due to the fact that in 
almost every French university there is a chair of the history of eco- 
nomic thought, although, as our authors tell us in the preface, there is 
not yet a single chair of the history of economic institutions. Pro- 
fessors Charles Gide of Paris and Charles Rist of Montpellier have 
deemed the time opportune for a new history, which they have pub- 
lished under the title Histoire des doctrines economiques depuis les 
physiocrates j'usqu' a nos jours (Paris, Larose etTenin, 1909 ; 710 pp.). 
The preface and the conclusion are the joint work of the two authors, 
while each is responsible for about one-half of the five books and 
eighteen chapters into which the volume is divided. The five 
books are entitled: "The Founders," including the "pessimists" 
Malthus and Ricardo; "The Adversaries ," including Sismondi, List 
and the early socialists; "The Liberals"; "The Dissenters"; and 
"Recent Doctrines." In each chapter one or two representative 
figures are selected and are treated with as much fulness as space per- 
mits. As is to be expected from the reputation of the authors, the 
work is excellent, so far as it goes ; but the very plan of the work lays 
it open to several criticisms. In the first place it omits all the seven- 
teenth-century writers and all those of the eighteenth century prior to 
the physiocrats and Adam Smith ; second, it pays no attention to the 
minor writers, many of whom are of considerable importance in the 
history of economic thought; third, it lays undue stress upon the 
French contributions; fourth, the recent doctrines are certainly not 
exhausted, or even adequately treated, by mentioning simply the 
"hedonists," the extension of the rent theories, the " solidarists" and 
the anarchists. For the purposes of the French students, however, for 
whom it is primarily intended, the book will no doubt be found useful. 
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A new edition of John Stuart Mill's Principles of Political Economy 
has recently appeared in one volume, under the editorship of Professor 
Ashley of Birmingham (London and New York, Longmans Green and 
Company, 1909 ; liii, 1013 pp.). The editor's introduction, of some 
twenty-five pages, gives an interesting account of Mill's development 
and of Mill's own valuation of the purposes and results of his work. 
A bibliographical appendix of almost the same length, arranged by 
topics, enables the student to bring his reading down to date. The 
new edition is handy and will be found useful. 

The translation of the third volume of Karl Marx's Capital, which 
has been made by Mr. Ernest Untermann, has just appeared with the 
sub-title The Process of Capitalist Production as a Whole (Chicago, 
Charles H. Kerr and Company, 1909; 1048 pp.). As in the case of 
the second volume, this is the first English rendering of the work and, 
notwithstanding occasional infelicities in the translation , all students of 
socialism will be grateful to Mr. Untermann. It is in this volume that 
Marx gives the details of his most interesting distinction between 
industrial capital, or capital proper, and commercial capital, or mer- 
chants' capital, and emphasizes what he considers to be the evolution 
of rent into capitalist ground rent and the transformation of surplus 
profits into land rent. In view of the great change that has come in 
the last fifteen years in the attitude of socialists themselves as regards 
Marxian orthodoxy, it is a little amusing to read the enthusiastic preface 
to the work which was written by Engels in 1894. With the publica- 
tion of this volume the whole of Capital has become accessible in 
English. 

Professor Vilfredo Pareto's well known manual of economics has 
recently been made available to a wider public through the French 
translation of M. Alfred Bonnet, under the title of Manuel d' economic 
politique (Paris, G. R. Briere, 1909 ; 695 pp.). It forms a part of 
the International Library of Economics. In this work the admirers of 
Pareto will find him at his best. After some preliminary chapters on 
general principles, the body of the book is devoted to a study of what 
he calls the economic equilibrium , based upon the application of mar- 
ginal measurements. Professor Pareto still clings to the use of the 
word " ophelimity " which he coined to describe marginal utility, 
although it has failed to become current and has, indeed, been received 
with little favor. The book is replete with interesting diagrams, which 
help to clarify the discussion, while the elaborate mathematical formulae 
are relegated to a long appendix of more than 130 pages. The trans- 
lation is marred by the repeated misprint of English names, e. g,, 
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" Edgervorth," " Irwing Fisher" and " Roosewelt." The book is one 
to be reckoned with by all students of pure theory. 

The studies on Quesnay, Gournay and Dupont de Nemours pre- 
viously given to the world by G. Schelle are now followed by a com- 
panion volume on the greatest of the physiocrats, entitled Turgot 
(Paris, Felix Alcan, 1909; 267 pp.) So much has been written on 
Turgot of recent years that M. Schelle has thought it wise to incorpo- 
rate the results of the newer information in a little volume which deals 
with the life and the labors of the famous statesman. The book, which 
is exceedingly readable, is important chiefly for its personal touches 
and for its discussions of the relations of Turgot to the other physio- 
crats. Allusions to non-Gallic matters are not to be taken too ser- 
iously ; for instance , the reference to Colonel Dupont as " senator of 
the United States," or the statement that Turgot exerted no influence 
upon Adam Smith. As a contribution to economics M. Schelle's little 
volume can scarcely be compared to that of Leon Say : but as an en- 
gaging historical sketch it has distinct merits. 

The publishing house of Paul Geuthner, in Paris, has initiated, under 
the editorship of Prof. Dubois, of Poitiers, a reprint of the most im- 
portant works of the eighteenth-century French economists, under the 
title, Collection des iconomistes et des reformateurs sociaux de la 
France. The whole collection is expected to include about fifty 
volumes. The three that have already appeared are the works of the 
physiocrats Beaudeau, Dupont de Nemours and Le Mercier de la 
Riviere. Of these the first two are edited by Professor Dubois and 
the last by Professor Depitre, of the University of Lille. To judge 
from these early instalments, the new set bids fair to excell Custodi's 
famous collection of Italian classic economists, which was published 
over a century ago. 

Messrs. Teubner, in Leipzig, have brought out a German edition of 
the lectures which Professor Laughlin delivered in Germany two or 
three years ago, under the title, Aus dem amerikanischen Wirtschafts- 
leben. The American edition was noted in an earlier issue of this 
Quarterly (volume xxii, page 572). 

Mr. Hosea Ballou Morse, sometime statistical secretary of the Inspec- 
torate General of Customs in China and author of the well-known work on 
the trade and administration of the Chinese Empire , has thrown light on 
an interesting phase of trade organization in his monograph entitled The 
Gilds of China, with an account of the Gild Merchant or Co-Hong 
of Canton (London, Longmans Green and Company, 1909 ; 92 pp.). 
Much of the material in this monograph is to be found in the paper on 
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" Chinese Gilds," which was published by an American, Dr. MacGowan, 
in 1889. Mr. Morse, however, has not only supplemented the infor- 
mation given by Dr. MacGowan but has treated the subject from a new 
point of view, contrasting the mediaeval gilds in Europe with their 
present-day successors in China. Not only does he deal successfully 
with the craft gild and the gild merchant, but he adds a chapter on the 
provincial clubs in China. The book, though hardly more than a 
sketch, is well arranged and illuminating. 

Judging by the frequency with which new editions appear, Ren6 
Stourm's classic Le Budget seems to enjoy an undiminished popularity. 
The sixth edition, revised and enlarged (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1909 ; 621 
pp.) , has been, as we are told, set up anew from beginning to end, and 
the changes introduced have brought the subject down to date. 

Of the many publications called forth by the fiscal contest in Eng- 
land , that issued by the Budget League , entitled The Budget, The Land 
and the People, with a preface by Lloyd-George (London, Methuen, 
1909 ; 92 pp.), has apparently had the widest circulation. It does 
not deal with the entire budget, but only with the proposed land-value 
tax, taking up in separate chapters the increment- value duty, the re- 
version duty, the undeveloped-land duty and the mineral-rights duty ; 
and it pays especial attention to the question of land valuation and the 
connection between the new tax and social reform. The chief value 
of the work is to be found in the wealth of facts illustrating the prac- 
tical exemption from taxation hitherto enjoyed by the owners of land 
in Great Britain. 

The French income-tax bill, which has finally passed the Chamber 
of Deputies and awaits action by the Senate, is in large part due to the 
labors of M. Caillaux, the minister of finance. One of his admirers, 
M. Geraud Bastet, has sought to throw light upon the genesis and de- 
velopment of the movement and, incidentally, upon the personality 
of its distinguished author, in a book entitled Une Transforma- 
tion sociale et I'impdt sur le revenu expliques (Paris, Tallandier, 
1909; 280 pp.). About one-third of the book is devoted to the 
life of M. Caillaux, and two-thirds to his speeches and reports on 
finance. The special topic of the income tax occupies about one-half 
of the volume. M. Bastet endeavors to point out that the income- 
tax bill, far from being a radical measure, really responds to the well- 
considered demands of a moderate social progress. He thinks that 
M. Caillaux has very deftly adopted what is best in both the English 
and the Prussian systems, while avoiding the difficulties of both. The 
text of the bill as passed by the Chamber of Deputies is printed, with 
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explanations, at the end. On the other hand one of the leading 
opponents of the income-tax, Deputy E. Aimond, has published his 
five chief speeches in a volume entitled La Reforme fiscale et le projet 
Caillaux (Mantes, Imprimerie Beaumont, 1908 ; 230 pp.) . M. Aimond 
favors a gradual change of the French system of direct taxes rather 
than their complete replacement by an income tax. 

One of the recent publications of the Instituts Solvay is Dr. J. In- 
genbleek's Impdts directs et indirects sur le revenu (Brussels, Misch 
et Thron, 1908; 463 pp.). The work is primarily a study of the 
so-called personal tax {contribution personnelle) in Belgium, which 
the author calls an indirect income tax. The first and third parts of 
the volume are devoted to this subject, while the second parts treats 
of the income tax in Prussia and in England. The book is a thorough 
piece of work and affords a welcome addition to our knowledge of in- 
come taxation on the continent of Europe. It contains also an ex- 
cellent bibliography of the subject. 

Miss Margaret E. Hirst, a former scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, availed herself of a memorial studentship, in 1907, to 
visit Germany and to examine at Reutlingen and a few other places 
some hitherto unused material bearing on the career of List. The re- 
sults of her researches have appeared in a volume entitled The Life of 
Friedrich List and Selections front his Writings (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1909; xxii, 331 pp.) The book is especially timely 
at a period when the whole world seems to be reverting to List's teach- 
ings on protection. In Germany there has been for some years quite 
a List cult; but, although we have had translations of his chief work, 
Miss Hirst's book is the first account in English of his life and labors 
in the United States and in Germany. About one-half of the volume 
consists of a reprint of List's Outlines of American Political Economy 
(18271 and of his speech to the Pennsylvania Society, to which are 
added translations of his ' ' Petition to the German Federal Assembly " 
(1819) and of his introduction to the National System (1841). 
The translator's brother, Mr. F. W. Hirst, provides an introduction, 
and the book closes with a useful bibliography. Altogether it is an 
interesting contribution to the history of economics. 

A paper by Mr. A. Barton Hepburn upon the canal system of New 
York has been expanded into a small book, Artificial Waterways and 
Commercial Development (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1909 ; ix, 115 pp.;, by including three brief chapters dealing respect- 
ively with the " World's Canals," " The Panama Canal " and " The 
Waterways Question and Conservation of our Resources." Various 
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statistical tables relating to the management of the Erie Canal are ap- 
pended to the volume. The best part of the book is the original essay 
upon the canal system of New York, which is divided into four parts : 
" The Period of Inception," " The Period of Development," "The 
Present Conditions," and " The Competition against New York City." 
This brief account of the history and traffic services of the Erie Canal 
is entertainingly written and will prove instructive to the general 
reader. 

La Cuestion obrera y su estudio universitario (Buenos Aires, Libreria 
de J. Menendez, 1907 ; 45 pp.), El Problema nacional obrero y la 
ciencia economica (La Plata, Archivos de pedagogia y cienceas afines, 
1907 ; 23 pp.), Herbert Spencer y sus doctrinas sociologicas (Buenos 
Aires, Libreria de J. Menendez, 1907 ; 87 pp.), La Teoria y la 
prdctica en la cuestion obrera : el Marxismo a la luz de la estadestica 
en los comienzos del siglo (Buenos Aires, Arnoldo Moen y Hermano, 
1908; 68 pp.) and El Sociologo Enrico Ferri y sus conferencias 
argcntinas (Buenos Aires, Libreria de J. Menendez, 1908; 124 pp.) 
constitute a selection from recent writings and academic utterances of 
the eminent Argentine publicist, Dr. Ernesto Quesada. Indicative of 
the interest and care with which scholars in our sister republics are 
following the newer problems in the spheres of economics and soci- 
ology, they reveal a wide acquaintance with the official publications 
and scientific literature of Europe and the United States and give evi- 
dence of independent thought. Spanish, unfortunately, has not yet 
become a language of learning sufficiently international in usage to 
make the circle of readers of Dr. Quesada's able treatises as large as it 
should be. 

In The Essential Reform : Land Value Taxation in Theory and Prac- 
tice (London, Sidgwick and Jackson, 1909 : viii, 242 pp.), Messrs. C. 
H. Chomley and R. L. Outhwaite present the new trend taken by the 
advocates of the single tax. " Single tax " is now considered to be an 
unfortunate name, and " land -value taxation " is substituted. Unlike 
the old advocates, the new ones, as represented in this little volume, 
do not propose a complete reform or suggest that their measure is 
a panacea for all the ills of mankind, but ask modestly that the land- 
value tax be introduced at a small rate, as a means of raising revenue. 
Unquestionably the new attitude will draw a good many supporters to 
the modified form of single tax. The authors of this book propose a 
definite tax of two pence in the pound on land values, and they make 
the statement that this will result in the rejuvenation of England, es- 
pecially of agricultural England. The book has an appendix giving 
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estimates of rental values in the United Kingdom, in certain American 
cities and in New Zealand. 

In his pamphlet, Problems and Perils of Socialism (London, Mac- 
millan and Company, 1908; viii, 126 pp.), Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey 
has set forth in popular form the traditional arguments against social- 
ism. Old-age pensions, the endowment of motherhood, the limitation 
by law of the working day for adult workmen and the legal minimum 
wage are in turn adversely criticized as socialistic proposals. 

A series of essays by Mr. Jonathan Thayer Lincoln, dealing with sev- 
eral aspects of the labor problem and published originally in The 
Atlantic Monthly and the Outlook, have been put out in book form 
under the title, The City of the Dinner Pail (Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1909; 186 pp.). The six essays 
contained in the book reflect a generous and sympathetic nature ; they 
are written in a spirit of candor and fairness ; and there is a quiet 
dignity about their style which makes them eminently readable. It 
can hardly be said, however, that Mr. Lincoln has contributed any- 
thing new to the solution of the labor problem. He finds that solu- 
tion chiefly in the recognition of the human element in the purchase 
and sale of labor. The factory system has obscured this human 
element, and now a conscious effort must be made by both parties to 
the wage contract to bring it again to the fore. Trade unions he 
believes on the whole to be useful and effective, but he deplores the 
tendency to demand from the members a " special loyalty to an organ- 
zation," because this tendency often involves a " disregard for duties 
which each man owes to every other fellow man " — in particular, to the 
non-unionist workman. In the last essay, entitled " The City of 
Luxury," there is a striking sentence which is worth quoting because it 
summarizes admirably the author's view of poverty and luxury in the 
United States :• " So long as there remains an uncultivated acre of land 
anywhere in the Union, there is no real cause of poverty, nor any ex- 
cuse for luxury while a foot of land is undeveloped." 

Since the appearance of Bagehot's Lombard Street, no satisfactory 
book has been published on banking in England, and there was need 
of a good description of more recent methods. This gap has now 
been admirably filled by Hartley Withers 's The Meaning of Money 
(New York, E. P. Dutton, 1909 ; 307 pp.). The author, who is the 
financial editor of the London Times, shows himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with banking practice and has also a firm grasp of the theory 
of the subject. He writes well, even brilliantly ; and it is not too 
much to say of his book that it is a worthy successor to Bagehot's 
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masterpiece. Mr. Withers is fond of terse, epigrammatic sayings ; for 
example : " When the consols market is firm , consols go up ; when the 
discount market is firm, bills go down" (page 145). Again: "The 
essential difference between the broker and the banker lies in the fact 
that the banker makes credit while the broker sells credit " (page 155). 
The author's chief practical suggestions, with reference to the alleged 
inadequacy of the gold reserve, are the establishment of a closer con- 
nection between bank rate and market rate and greater publicity of 
banking accounts. 

The task which Mr. C. Y. C. Dawborn has set for himself in Liberty 
and Progress (London and New York, Longmans Green and Com- 
pany, 1909 ; 339 pp.) is a rational defense of the gospel of individual- 
ism. His treatment of the subject is positive, constructive, scientific. 
He concedes that individualism is not the only doctrine claiming atten- 
tion ; but it is here, it promises most to humanity, it is in harmony 
with nature's laws, and it is entitled to a fair trial before it is pro- 
nounced inadequate to produce liberty and progress. Based upon the 
principle of " payment for services rendered," it is honest, and it 
makes "no assumption of virtues non-existent." Quite as great danger 
to society arises from the classes of the overpaid as from those of the 
underpaid. The business of society is to guard against privilege and 
to preserve equal opportunity for all. The resulting struggle for ex- 
istence, as in all nature, will be severe, but it will likewise be beneficial. 
The logic of the book is remorseless, confessedly so; and many con- 
clusions will communicate more or less of a shock to minds trained in 
modern humanitarianism . His view is the long view, and to his mind 
to preserve and to increase the number of the unfit is not to be philan- 
thropic but merely to increase the social burdens of the future. What- 
ever the reader's point of view, the perusal of this book will prove a 
mental stimulus and will contribute much to a calm and sane view of 
the great economic problems of our modern life. 

It is no easy task to which Dr. Charles F. Dole has addressed him- 
self in The Ethics of Progress (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell and 
Company, 1909; 398 pp.). He has sought "to justify the ways of 
God to men " amid the perplexing problems of modern life. He has 
reexamined fearlessly the foundations of morals and has sought ade- 
quately to restate the ethical basis upon which modern progress pro- 
ceeds. Without being either ignorant or forgetful of the material basis 
of our modern civilization, the author seeks a correct method of psy- 
chological interpretation of the real forces which impel men toward 
achievements in human welfare. He believes that " ethics is prop- 
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erly a science, governed by principles, by the knowledge of which 
you can predict results and apply means to ends." The book is 
divided into seven parts: "Ethics and Evolution"; "The Doctrine 
of Good Will" ; " Conscience and the Right " ; " Moral Evil : How 
to treat it"; "The Problem of Human Nature"; "The Realm of 
Casuistry"; and "Problems in Practice." Numerous chapters in 
each part deal with the specific problems of right social adjustment. 
Theological, sectarian or class bias is conspicuously absent. An opti- 
mistic spirit characterizes the work throughout. The author's doctrine 
of " good will " is the key-note of the book. It is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of social psychology. 

The question from what sources, besides the books of Gaius, Justin- 
ian's compilers drew the material for the imperial Institutes, and the 
further question of the extent to which these sources are still discern- 
ible in Justinian's Digest or in his Code or in the remnants of the clas- 
sical Roman jurisprudence which have come down to us outside of the 
Digest — these questions began, in the nineteenth century, to attract 
the attention of a number of French, German and Italian legal histor- 
ians, and today there is a not inconsiderable body of monographic 
literature dealing with this problem. Professor A. Zocco-Rosa, 
of the University of Catania, who has been publishing occasional 
studies on this subject since 1 891, has now digested the results of 
his predecessors' and of his own researches into a monumental Imper- 
atoris Justiniani Institutionum Palingenesia, of which the first volume, 
covering the first two books of the Institutes, is published by the Insti- 
tute of the History of Roman Law (Catania, 1908 ; 490 pp.). Fol- 
lowing the order of the Institutes, paragraph by paragraph, Professor 
Zocco-Rosa reproduces the sources from which the compilers, Theo- 
philus and Dorotheus, drew each sentence, in so far as these sources 
are discoverable, always conscientiously distinguishing possible or prob- 
able sources from those that are indisputable. The work is character- 
ized by the author's well-known erudition, acumen and diligence, and 
it will form an indispensable part of the text apparatus of every work- 
ing collection of Roman law. 

Under the title Los Supuestos filosoficos de la nocidn del derecho 
(Madrid, Hijos de Reus, 1908 ; 210 pp.), Mariano Castafio has trans- 
lated into Spanish the acute and stimulating work of Giorgio del 
Vecchio which was reviewed in this Quarterly nearly three years ago 
(volume xxii, page 576). 

Derecho politico comparado by Adolfo Posada (Madrid, Victoriano 
Suarez, 1906 ; 250 pp.) is rather a consideration of methods of teach- 
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ing, and of the comparative method of studying, public law than an 
attempt to formulate, either inductively or otherwise, principles of pub- 
lic law of universal application. The first part, which is devoted to 
" the teaching of public law," is interesting both as a description of 
the methods now in use in Spain and as an expression of what one 
professor of great distinction thinks are the methods which should be 
adopted. Professor Posada complains both of the ignorance of stu- 
dents on matters of supposedly general knowledge, due to a poorly 
organized system of secondary instruction, and of the narrow and tech- 
nical character of the law curriculum — complaints which show that 
some of our American educational problems are not peculiar to this 
hemisphere. 

While in Anglo-Saxon countries scholars are disputing whether, under 
the common law, a system of administrative law can rightly be held to 
exist, on the continent of Europe the chief point at issue seems to be 
whether administrative law shall be treated as a subdivision of constitu- 
tional law or as a separate topic of investigation. In a recent work 
entitled Die Verwaltungsrechtswissenschaft (Leipzig, Duncker und 
Humblot, 1909; 222 pp.), Dr. Ludwig Spiegel, of the University of 
Prague, urges that the two fields of inquiry are quite distinct. He 
defines administration as " every activity of the state " and puts as the 
question for administrative law: "what shall be undertaken?" Con- 
stitutional law, on the other hand, is limited to the inquiry : " through 
what agency shall the purpose be carried out?" Both deal with the 
same subject-matter but from different points of view. Such a distinc- 
tion, however rational in theory and however valid with respect to a 
government in its totality unlimited, can hardly apply to one where the 
constitution itself sets limits to the activities in which the government 
shall engage. English and American scholars, we suspect, will prefer 
the more restricted definition of an American publicist, which limits 
the function of administration to the execution in non-judicial matters 
of the will of the state as expressed by the competent authority. Dr. 
Spiegel's work is not an attempt to treat administrative law as it has 
actually developed in any state, but rather an endeavor by philosophical 
speculation to indicate the basis on which such development should 
proceed. 

In a thin quarto pamphlet, entitled Artikelj bis 31 des Einfuhrungs- 
gesetzes zum Biirgerlichen Gesetzbuch . . . nebst s'dmmtlichen Ent- 
wiirfen (Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1908; 49 pp.), Professor 
E. Zitelmann shows the genesis and development of the rules determin- 
ing conflicts of law contained in the " introductory law " which accom- 
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panies and is practically a part of the Civil Code of the German Em- 
pire. In eight parallel columns are printed the texts of all the 
successive propositions on this subject, from the first preliminary draft 
of 1881 to that which was adopted by the Imperial Diet in 1896. Of 
these texts four are now published for the first time. During the pro- 
gress of the work of codification there were justifiable differences of 
opinion as to the expediency of including this branch of the law ; and 
the proposals provisionally adopted by the first commission (and sub- 
sequently published in an abridged edition of the ' ' protocols ' ' of the 
second commission) did not form part of the draft code or of the 
introductory bill of " the first reading " published in 1888. Inasmuch 
as the practical value of the drafts collated in this pamphlet is found in 
the light which they throw upon the existing rules, it may be queried 
why the editor has arranged all the texts in the order of the first draft 
of 1 88 1. It is true that several of the original proposals disappeared 
in later stages of the discussion ; but, on the other hand, several of the 
proposals which found their way into the present law appeared first in 
later drafts. All the material could have been given in the general 
order of the existing rules. Proof seems to have been carefully read, 
although the date " 1888 " on line 15 of page 2 is obviously impossible. 
The chief interest of this pamphlet lies in the fact that it appears as the 
first number {Heft /) of a projected series, entitled Quellen zum 
internationalen Privatrecht, to be edited by Professors Zitelmann and 
Theodor Niemeyer. There are modern sources of international private 
law more important, to all except Germans, than those contained in 
this number ; and the historical sources of the existing law (even if we 
omit all modern and mediaeval literature and the Roman law) run back 
through congresses and treaties, judicial decisions, laws of states, 
provinces, cantons and cities, provincial and local customs etc. to the 
collisions of the "personal laws " in the empire of the Franks. Of all 
these sources the judicial decisions are the most important. What is to 
be the scope of this new series? The first number gives no information. 
International Incidents (Cambridge, University Press, 1909; xi, 
129 pp.), by L. Oppenheim, is a collection of the international oc- 
currences and hypothetical contingencies which the compiler has de- 
veloped in connection with "the practice of holding conversation 
classes " after his lectures. Most of the "incidents " contain too few 
facts to be of value for a "case " study of the law, and some of them 
are so meagerly stated as to contain no point at all. Perhaps this may 
explain the admission of the learned author : " I have spent much 
thought in the endeavor to class my incidents into a number of groups, 
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but having found all such efforts at grouping futile , I therefore present 
them in twenty-five sections, each containing four cases of a different 
character." 

Letters to "The Times" upon War and Neutrality (London, Long- 
mans Green and Company, 1909; xi, 166 pp.), by Thomas Erskine 
Holland, embraces letters written from time to time, between 1881 and 
1909, "upon points of international law, as they have been raised by 
the events of the day." Because of the attention which these letters 
have attracted and the requests for copies which the author has re- 
ceived, he has made them more accessible by publishing them in the 
present form, providing also a succinct and valuable commentary. The 
topics discussed are arranged in five chapters entitled: "Measures 
Short of War for the Settlement of International Controversies"; 
" Steps towards the Codification of the Laws of War"; "The Com- 
mencement of War"; "The Conduct of Warfare as between Bel- 
ligerents " ; " The Rights and Duties of Neutrals." With reference to 
the convention for an international prize court, which has not yet been 
ratified by any state, Mr. Holland points out that its provisions "must 
be accepted, if at all, as a whole " with those of the Declaration of 
London of 1909. He properly scouts the idea of an international 
prize court of fifteen judges, representing as many powers, deciding 
upon the legality of prizes ' ' in accordance with the general principles 
of justice and equity." The letters and the commentary alike are 
written in that compact, clear, incisive style which characterizes all of 
the distinguished author's publications. 

In Consular Cases and Opinions (Washington, John Byrne and 
Company, 1910 ; 811 pp.), Dr. Ellery C. Stowell has placed the officers 
of our consular service under an obligation by collecting in a convenient 
and compact form the decisions of the English and American courts 
and the opinions of the attorneys-general. The consular officials scat- 
tered over the globe at numerous points — sometimes decidedly out- 
landish — must, from the lack of just such material as Dr. Stowell has 
provided, experience at times serious embarrassment in deciding upon 
a course of conduct or preparing a report. Reference is also provided 
to the statutory matter upon the subject by incorporating that portion 
of the Index Analysis of the Federal Statutes by Scott and Beaman 
which relates to consuls. There is a translation of the consular regula- 
tions adopted by the Institute of International Law, an analysis of the 
treaties of the United States relating to consuls, and a "compendium," 
prepared by Dr. Stowell, which gives a systematically arranged digest 
of the subjects treated in the decisions and opinions. The latter shows 
careful preparation. 
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American Foreign Policy (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1909 ; vii, 192 pp.), by "a diplomatist," consists of eight well-written 
essays, which disclose both insight and balanced judgment. The author 
first states the chief characteristics of our foreign policy prior to the 
Spanish war, which had the effect of notifying " the world that we were 
a great power," and he then gives a more detailed analysis of the real 
meanings of the recent changes. We are to prepare to meet the new 
conditions, he tells us: "by the presence of a permanent element 
more familiar with diplomatic traditions than could be expected of en- 
voys often fresh from civil life " ; by "enlarging the responsibilities of 
the juniors [in the service] and [by] the specialization of bureaus along 
political-geographical lines" — a reform which Secretary of State Knox 
has inaugurated ; by recruiting the personnel in the department at 
Washington in the same manner in which the diplomatic and consular 
service are recruited, to the end that there may be regular "inter- 
changes" between the similar grades; by establishing "unity" and 
' ' close cooperation ' ' between the central and the foreign branches of 
the service ; by a similar cooperation between the different related 
services of the government, i. e., the Departments of Justice, War and 
the Navy ; by the establishment of " a congressional secretary, charged 
with explaining details and answering questions of foreign policy," who 
' ' could act as the recognized permanent link between the Senate and 
House committees " and lessen the occasions for " misapprehensions 
and errors on either side " ; by the " creation of a qualified press bureau 
in the Department of State, as the recognized channel of communica- 
tion between the government and the public in all matters of foreign 
policy " — for our press " is still inclined to treat such questions with a 
levity or a sensationalism which contrasts unfavorably with the balanced 
judgment of serious European journals." In a word, the essay points 
out the necessity for, and in a general way the means of, achieving a 
stability of policy in our foreign relations. The author wisely observes : 
"We stand to-day at a transition point where, feeling only the pre- 
sentiment of our high destiny, we trust rather to chance and the wisdom 
of the moment than to conscious effort to direct our course." 



